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For nearly a Century 


the Medical Profession have approved this as the best and 


% safest remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Headache, 
D ; Gout and Indigestion. Dinneford’s Magnesia is also an aperient 
of unequalled value for infants, children, those of delicate con- 


stitution, and for the distressing sickness of pending motherhood. 


THE MOST EFFECTIVE APERIENT FOR | 
MAGN E SIA. REGULAR USE BY PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. | 


In consequence of numerous imitations, pure hasers st ould INSIST 
on seeing the name “DINNEFORD’'S” on every bottle. Only by 
so doing can they be sure of obtaining this most excellent remedy. 








Dinneford’s Magnesia mixed with Spring Water forms a pleasant, cooling and most 
beneficial drink in Hot Seasons and Climates, and also during Fever. 


| SHOOLBREDSS |_ , 2 UVE™,” 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON W.1 e A Ss Y Cc 4 A j ~ Ss 


are characterised by the 
C AR PETS FINEST WORKMANSHIP, BEST MATERIAL | 
5 THROUGHOUT, AND BEAUTY OF DESIGN. 

A large selection of EASY CHAIRS and SOFAS can be 


| 4 U GS inspected at Howard & Sons’ Showrooms, or a SPECIAL 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE will be sent on application. 
| 5 FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS. 


LINOLEUMS, MATTINGS. | HOWARD AND SONS, Ltd. | 
| 














Moderate Prices. Patterns free. 25, 26 & 27, BERNERS STREET, W. 








HERE are two or three MALVERN WATERS, but 
only one ST. ANN’S WELL, MALVERN, from which 


BURROW’S MALVERN WATERS | 


have been bottled for over 50 years—and known throughout the 
World as BRITISH and THE BEST of TABLE WATERS. 


Soe aoe: If any difficulty in obtaining “* MALVERNIA” 
» Please write W. & J. Burrow, Ltd., The Springs, Always 66 SS” 
MALVERN ; or to Advertising Dept., 84, Queen Victoria Street, London, EC. 4. = BURROW S. 




















= TREDEGARS : 


& | Brook Street London W 1 | 
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TYRES) PERIOD DECORATIONS 


RENOVATIONS AND REPAIRS 
and motor care-free. 


Tredegars Lid 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED: 











4,900 children 


under the care of the 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOGIETY 
MUST BE FED. 
Will YOU help 7 


FOOD BILL? 


Gifts gratefully received by PREBENDARY RUDOLF. 
Cld Town Hall. Kennington Road, London. S.E. 11. 








Cheques, etc.. eressed «and made puyable ‘Waifs & Strays.’”’ 























SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. 9. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
President & Director. - Vice-President & gl 
Rev. CHARLES SP WILLIAM HIGGS, 
AHOME and SCHOOL for 500F FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the aseal Founder, 
C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. The most needy and deserving casesare selected 
for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon's Orphanage, 
Clapham Road, London, S.W.9. Notetolntending Benefactors—Our Last Annuai Report, 
containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 


CITY OF LONDON GHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and populariy known aa 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 





The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 


GEORGE Watts, Secretary. 








we wwe Gt Northern 


Attendances 


£41,000 
e REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 
430 Beds for 
én 0 Spl 9 Wounded Soldiers 


last year. HOLLOWAY, N. 7. (7"° ‘87938! General Hospital) NEEDS HELP. 


and Sick Civilian 
Patients. 


GILBERT G, PANTER, Secretary. 








THE 


BLUE GROSS FUND 


(Registered under the War Charities Act 


To ALLEVIATE the SUFFERINGS 
of HORSES and OTHER ANIMALS 
in WAR TIME 


President - LADY SMITH-DORRIEN, D.B.E. 
Chairman - SIR ERNEST FLOWER 


FROM A BRIPISH OFFICER INO FRANCE : 
~My horses have been having a_ pretty 
rough time lately. 

> Your waterproof Horse Rugs are invalu- 
able. Could you send me two more ?” 


Similar letters with demands for 
help are reecived by every post. 


FUNDS NEEDED TO “CARRY ON” 





All War Dogs of the French Army 
(Sick, Wounded and _ Fatigued) 
under care of BLUE CROSS 





Hon. Treasurer: General Sir LESLIE) RUNDLE. G.C.B. 

Bankers: LONDON COUNTY WESTMINSTER & PARR’S, 
Sloane Square. 

ARTHUR J. COKE, Secrefary, 58. Victoria St., London, S.W.1 














CHILDREN AND GARDENS. 


By MISSGERTRUDE JEKYI-L. Ts. 6d. Net, by post 7s. 10d. 


the Offces of “ COUNTRY LiFe.” Lrv., 2. Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 








CANCER HOSPITAL cep). 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 


All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. SECRETARY: 
Frep. W. Howe te 410, Strand, W.C. 











THE PRIME MINISTER and 
Field-Marshal Sir DOUGLAS HAIG on 


THE HUNDRED Lost HUTS 
THE CHURCH ARMY 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1916). 


“*I grieve to hear that the Church Army is so hard hit in losing 
Recreation Huts and Centres with equipment and stores, I trust 
they may soon be renewed to cheer and inspire our magnificent 
troops. fhey have meant much to our men wending their way 
to the trenches and those returning with the marks of battle 
upon them.”’"—D. LLOYD GEORGE. 

“I much regret to learn that the Church Army lost so many of 
its Recreation Centres for men, which had to be abandoned during 
the recent fighting. One cannot pay too high tribute for the 
comfort and inspiration which the Church Army Huts and other 
means of ministration have been to our heroic troops.”’—D. HAIG. 


Please contribute towards the £80, wiser 
required the Church Army to make goo 1 the ist Huts, etc..an eee Spill EP aig RI 
tor the sake ot the gallant men who are doing ar searing so much for u 
mate costs £500, Tents none fully eaulpped. 
Cheques crossed * Barclays’ a/e Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Sect ee quarters, Bryanst on Street, Marble re h, London, WY 1. 














SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year nearly 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE’S HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 


WILL YOU HELP ?P 























THE HARDY FLOWER BOOK 


Book of Great Value to all Gardeners. 
By E. H. Jenkins (a Member of the Floral Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society ). 
With 50 Iliustrations and beautiful coloured Frontispiece, 


Price 3/2 net, by post 4d. extra. 





Please write to-day tor tull particulars of this invaluable book and for illustrate 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the * COUNTRY Lire ”’ Library, to e Manager, 
* CoUuNTRY Lire.” LIMITED, Tavistock Street, WC, 2 


il 





WALL & WATER GARDENS 


With Chapters on the Rock Garden, the Heath Garden, and 
the Paved Water Garden. By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Gilt, containing 200 Illustrations, Plans and Diagrams and Beautifull, 
Coloured Frontisviece Price 15 8ner post free 16/1 (inland), : 


Please write to-day for full particulars of this invaluable hook and for illustrated 
prospectuses of some of the super-books in the “ CouNTRY Link” Library. to The 
“COUNTRY Lire” LIMITED. Tavistock Street, WLC. 2. 





Manager. 
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*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lirr, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and 
the Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should 
order copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


VISCOUNT FRENCH AS 
IRISH VICEROY 


HE Government is to be congratulated on the appoint- 

ment of Lord French to be Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

In the past that office has too often been held by men 

who were little better than figureheads, who had 

a name and tradition behind them, but whose main 
qualification was to dispense that hospitality for which 
the Viceregal Lodge is renowned. Just now it is of the 
greatest importance in view of the dissensions in Ireland 
that the post should be held by one who in the first place is 
not strongly compromised to any side in party politics. 
Suppose, for example, that Lord Middleton had been ap- 
pointed. It is undoubted that he has many qualifications 
for the post, but he has also very pronounced opinions, and, 
consequently, would have met with criticism at the very 
outset of his career. Lord French is not a politician in the 
public sense of that word. He has spent his life in a Service 
whose tradition is to ignore politics altogether. Then he 
is highly popular with all classes and has enemies in none. 
The ceuntry will never forget that his career in the Army 
has been as distinguished as that of any other living man. 
His services in the South African War were brilliant and 
invaluable, and at the opening of the present conflict it would 
be difficult to name any other general who could have handled 
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so well the efficient, but very small, Expeditionary Force 
which we were able to send to the assistance of France. 
Military authorities are at one in. acknowledging that he 
achieved there what was deemed impossible. His defence 
of Ypres at a later stage will go down in history, and he 
appears to have known this instinctively when he chose 
as his title, upon being offered a peerage, that of Viscount 
French of Ypres. It does not always follow, however, 
that a great soldier is also great in political life, although 
if we look to precedent it will be remembered that the Duke 
of Wellington after his long experience of ‘* battles, sieges, 
fortunes,’ became a statesman, not brilliant, perhaps, but 
one who won as much respect and loyalty in the House of 
Lords as he had done on the field of battle. It is of good omen 
that he was an Irishman, and Lord French is of Irish extrac- 
tion. The Duke of Wellington was a Tory of very pro- 
nounced type, but also he was an experienced man of the 
world who had learned the folly of dashing himself against 
a brick wall. No one knew better when to hold out with 
resolution bordering on obstinacy and when to viela grace- 
fully. The phrase he used to Peel was full of this wisdom, 
‘the Queen’s Government must be carried on.”” That was 
his main consideration and he knew how to subject his own 
predispositions for it. 

We are justified in expecting from Lord French a display 
of that sober common-sense for which the Iron Duke was 
celebrated. Behind him is a long and successful experience 
in the management of men. Before now he has had to 
reconcile clashing interests, and ought to be able to do so 
again. Further, his mind has been ripened and enlarged 
by incessant reading. It has been the occupation of his 
leisure, and nothing could be more conducive to ripening the 
wisdom which he has gained from practical experience. 
Other very distinct advantages are possessed by Lord French. 
He will not be looked upon by any section of Irishmen as 
an opponent. In fact, his sympathy goes the other way, 
at any rate he is credited with being a moderate Home Ruler. 
Thus the Irish people may trust to receive from him that 
sympathy which comes from understanding. Looking at 
the other side of the question, he is a soldier accustomed to 
discipline and to command. It cannot be otherwise than 
distasteful to him that his countrymen at home should be 
reluctant to face the hardships of war while those who are 
at the front have often earned and obtained his warm com- 
mendation for their gallantry and tenacity. In this respect 
we may be sure that the influence exerted by Lord French 
will have the best possible effect. Nor should it be forgotten 
that he has an old campaigner’s dislike to pomp and pageantry. 
His preferences are for what is simple and direct in line. 
Most men who have had to confront danger daily acquire 
a manly dislike of what may be called the ruffles and lace 
of existence. It may be confidently assumed that Lord French 
will be able to distinguish between the imposing appearances 
and the realities of his onerous position. 

Much, of course, depends upon the Irish Secretary, and 
Mr. Shortt, whose appointment has been announced, has still to 
win his spurs in that capacity. He is Recorder of Sunderland 
and a Liberal Member of Parliament for Newcastle, and he 
has arrived at an age when a man’s intellect is mature, if 
it ever will be. Associated with Lord French he is certain 
of a fair hearing. In spite of all the clamour and discussion 
which go on continually, the feeling of Englishmen and 
Scotsmen to Irishmen remains now, as it always has been, 
friendly in the extreme. There is nothing that would yield 
greater satisfaction to us all than any measure or measures 
which would make the Irish a happy and contented nation. 
But the Irish, if they are wise, will not take too much advan- 
tage of that kindly attitude. Surely there can be little to 
their advantage in keeping up the agitation which has now 
become chronic in British politics. The worst of it is that 
an agitation produces a class of agitator which lives on the 
ferment he has caused, and there are always in such move- 
ments as this in Ireland men who would regret to see their 
avowed grievance removed, for the simple reason that it 
would leave them with their occupation gone. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of the Hon. 
Sybil Hardinge, second daughter of Viscount Hardinge 

and niece of Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, late Viceroy 
of India. : 





*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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LETTER we have received from an Australian 

Lieutenant—a copy of which has been forwarded 

to the Ministry of Agriculture—-makes one realise 

a considerable want in our home organisation. 

Our correspondent would like to buy a freehold 
property of sufficient acreage and fruit - bearing trees 
“to ensure a certain minimum yearly net profit of £400,” 
and he asks for our advice in regard to the best way of obtain- 
ing his wish. Now, it must have struck many people that there 
is no place in London to which enquiries of this kind can be 
sent with any assurance of obtaining an answer. It is the 
kind of thing about which the Colonies are very keen. If our 
correspondent went to any of the various offices in London 
he would be received with the greatest courtesy, supplied 
with plenty of literature on the subject and given the very 
best advice as far as the particular Colony which appealed 
to him was concerned. But in our own country we very 
much need enterprising and energetic young men who wish 
to purchase an estate for growing fruit or growing something 
else, such as poultry, vegetables and so on, but we have no 
missionary for obtaining them. There ought to be an office 
provided by the Board of Agriculture or some other Depart- 
ment of the Govermment to which an enquiry of this nature 
could be directed, onlv it would have to be conducted on a 
better system than that of our officials. The only thing to be 
done as matters stand is for the enquirer to write. His letter 
would be acknowledged with a printed statement that it would 
receive attention, or sumething of that kind, and in a short 
time afterwards it is pretty certain that he would receive 
a missive informing him that there was nothing in the Depart- 
ment to which he had applied that would be of avail in 
his case. 


AFTER the war it is highly probable that many ofhcers 

and men will be in search of information in regard to land. 
There are, of course, Soldiers’ Settlements to which they 
might be referred, but these are intended for a particular 
class. It is highly desirable from every point of view that 
young men with more capital and, therefore, higher ambitions, 
should be attracted to British land. In the past endeavour 
has generally been made to persuade such men to leave the 
country as emigrants, and in glowing colours particulars 
would be given of the advantages of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, or any of our other Colonies. Now, it is more 
desirable that a Rritish subject should go to a Coluny than 
to a foreign country, but it is better that he should stay in 
this country and devote his energy to building up a profession 
such as that of fruit-growing or market gardening. Would 
it not, therefore, be eminently advisable to set up a successful 
office where a caller could, without ceremony or fuss, be 
certain of meeting somone well qualified to give him informa- 
tion at any business hour? There should be no need of a 
preliminary correspondence. Nobody wants to write a letter 
if it can be avoided, and many people find difftculty in 
putting their requirements concisely and yet clearly into 
writing. Question and answer are much more satisfactory. 
There should be no need of such formality. Somebody should 
always be there to see callers at a moment’s notice. 
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[N reply to a question by Mr. Rendell—one of the Gloucester- 
shire Members— Mr. Prothero stated clearly and precisely 
the case of those landowners who are justified in putting up 
their rents. The complaint was that Lord Berkeley had 
served notice to quit on two thousand tenants on his Berkeley 
Estate of twenty-three thousand acres, telling the tenants 
at the same time that they could remain in their holdings if 
they consented to an increase of rent amounting to between 
40 per cent. and 60 per cent. Mr. Rendell said that ‘ the 
tenants feared that there would be no guarantee of security 
of tenure.” As the President showed, Lord Berkeley's 
position is similar to that of many other landowners. He 
is called upon to pay immediately a sum described as ‘“ nearer 
a million than three-quarters of a million" for mortgages 
called up by estate and death duties. ‘‘ He had,” in Mr. 
Prothero’s words, “* got to sell something.”” Now, four-fifths 
of the twenty thousand acres loaned to farmers is grazing 
land, some of it the best grazing land in the whole of England, 
and the tenants have made large profits during the war, 
therefore the proposition could not be called unreasonable, 
and the majority of farmers would refuse to back up the 
Berkeley tenants if they refused their landlord's offer. 


SOME idea of the importance of the progress made in food 
production during the war may be gained from the estimate 
made in the best informed quarters that, provided the harvest 
this year is fairly good, we shall be in the position of having 
grown four-fifths of the cereal food required by the population. 
What that means may be gathered from the homely ill: tra- 
tion that, whereas we bought four out of every five lcaves 
before the war, we shall now only have to buy one. It is 
well within the range of possibility that in 1919 Great Britain 
will have attained to the self-supporting stage as regards 
cereals. Of course, these estimates are subject to the usual 
agricultural risks and the difficulties incidental to a state of 
war. The present season might eventually turn out un- 
favourable (no one can calculate on the caprice of English 
weather), and the work of the farmers will be rendered more 
difficult next year by an increased scarcity of labour. lor 
these reasons it would be rash to halloa before we are out of 
the wood ; but, even if the worst happens, we shall be in an 
infinitely better position as regards food supply than we have 
been for the last half century ; and those who have organised 
the great agricultural push deserve the highest credit for 
this success. 
ZEEBRUGGE. 
Storm! From over the ships’ sides, storm ! 
Hear the hurrying, trampling feet 
Over the bodies of those who fal, 
Down the gangways and on to the Mole 
Gallant hearts and labouring breath. 
Storm! Keep famous St. George’s day, 
Storm and fight in the Navy's way, 
Batter the gates of death. 
Siorm! T'rom over the ships’ sides, storm ! 
Decks are littered with bodies and blood, 
Gangways are splintered and red, 
Through the smoke and the fury of fight 
Hark ! to the drum of Drake ! 
Hallow the cross of St. George again 
Admiral’s flag with never a stain 
Storm! for the old land’s sake. 
M. G. MEUGENs. 


[1 has been announced that the acreage devoted to potatoes 

this year is already 25 per cent. in excess of that of last 
vear, which, it will be remembered, yielded a very abundant 
supply. It amounts to (00,000 acres, and as the Ministry of 
Food is unceasing in its efforts and there are plenty of seed 
potatves in the country, the 1,000,000 acres set forth as an 
ideal by the Prime Minister is not unlikely to be reached. 
This result reflects great credit on the County Agricultural 
Committees. It is spread over the whole of the counties, 
showing that the organisation must have worked with a 
degree of uniformity. ‘The fact should be noted because in the 
development of agriculture after the war the best authorities 
are of opinion that the work of the County Committees 
should be continued. It may be under another name, because 
the history of these organisations has revealed weakness as 
well as merits, and to recast their constitution might afford 
an opportunity of reinforcing their strength. But the main 
fact remains that the Executive Committee of a county 
has given the farmer a means of getting his queries answered 








in a way that has never been possible with a Government 
office. It is, perhaps, in this direction the Committee has 
been able to afford the most valuable help to agriculture ; 
and, as great strides forward are expected to be taken in the 
immediate future, it is to be hoped that the Committees 
will advance in knowledge and usefulness and remain as a 
direct link between the practical farmer and the expert 
agriculturist. 


A CORRESPONDENT, in the course of a private letter, 

brings up a point about rabbits on which it would be 
desirable to have other opinions. Like a great many other 
people he has taken to keeping rabbits for food purposes in 
war-time. Being a keen observer, he naturally paid close 
attention to the behaviour of the little animals. He was 
particularly interested in what is said in nearly all the rabbit 
books, that if one interferes with the young or with their 
dam the latter is very apt to kill her oftspring. But, he says, 
in this case the killing is not murder. The doe is only acting 
upon instinct inherited from her wild progenitors. If a 
wild rabbit be disturbed in its breeding “ stop” it will, 
many cases, take the earliest possible opportunity of shifting 
its camp. It takes the little one by its loose skin and carries 
it away to a distant burrow. That is what the tame rabbit 
would like to do. She takes her young, when she is scared, 
and carries them out of the breeding compartment, but 
finds egress from the hutch impossible, and so death ensues 
when she was only doing what the bills in the tube railways 
call “ playing for safety.” We wonder if rabbit keepers who 
happen to be fond of natural history as well, will agree with 
this ingenious explanation. 


WERE the authorities to decree an extension of the hours 

of summer time they would win general approbation at 
the present moment. During May, June, Julv and August 
it would be possible to advance the clock an hour withou 
injury to anybody and with great benefit to most. The advan. 
tages are, first, that it would be the means of eflecting a great 
saving in light and fuel, both of which are becoming scarce 
and dear. People who have to ration themselves on gas 
and coal would be very glad if they could dispense with an 
hour's use of them as long as they could save that hour by an 
earlier start in the morning. In the next place it would 
be very good for agricultural and horticultural work, especially 
the latter. Farmers rather object that they cannot either 
mow or make their hay while it is wet with morning dew, 
and that it is equally difficult to do harvesting in such 
conditions ; but the food producer, especially the one who works 
on a small scale, could get immense quantities of digging 
and planting done in the extra time. It is to be remembered 
that the provision for vegetable food in winter is to be made 
during the next six or eight weeks, or it stands a good chance 
of being a failure. By all means, then, add another hour 
to what the rustic calls ‘* man’s time.” 


SUCH a plan, if it were adopted, would go a long way to 

simplify the problems of harassed officials who are en- 
deavouring to cope with the consumption of gas, electricity 
and coal. It is now nearly a month since the experiment of 
ordering reduced consumption of gas and electricity was 
embarked upon for the southern counties, and the figures 
for the first month should be available shortly. One 
thing can be pretty safely prophesied, and that is that the 
householder confronted with the need for reducing his con- 
sumption by one-sixth will in many instances have put out of 
commission those gas fires which a few months earlier he 
installed at the instigation of the Government. But in 
most cases even so simple a plan as robbing Peter to pay 
Paul will not produce much showing of economy over the 
corresponding period of last vear. What must clearly be 
recognised is that the quality of gas has so greatly deteriorated 
during the past vear that even with reduced household re- 
quirements the actual amount of gas used for cooking and 
heating is greatly in excess of that formerly needed. The 
scheme is obviously in an experimental stage and will need 
much revision before it is either practicable or, indeed, 
equitable. It certainly cannot be made efficient until all 
the newer conditions are taken into account and legislated for. 


"THE story of Captain Ball, related on another page, must 

prove of special interest to the readers of CoUNTRY LIFF. 
This would be true if applied in the most general terms, 
because there is not one of us who has not had reason to 
admire the career of a boy of the same description. It is 
not given to everyone to attain such fame as his, but many 
have shown equal devotion to their country and have made 
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the same sacrifice for it. Jor that reason everybody must 
be at once glad and sorry to read such a record; glad to see 
a boy with his modesty, his almost childish love of cakes and 
chocolates, his schoolboy slang—-in a word, all the character- 
istics of an English boy—combined with fearlessness, truth 
and loyalty, and sorry that a life like that should be 
spilled on the battlefield. The more particular considera- 
tion in this case is that our readers need no telling that in these 
difficult and strenuous times there is no peace like that of the 
garden, no interest so restful and healthy. They will read 
with the greatest pleasure the simple, natural letters which 
Ball wrote to his kindred telling of his greenhouse and his 
garden in France, his watching of the cucumbers and sweet peas 
growing there, and on arriving back, weary with the day’s 
long fighting, how all the smoke and excitement seemed to melt 
away when he came to watch his favourite plants. It is a 
picture that our readers will expressly appreciate. 


WE are usually a little suspicious of the views expressed 

in enemy letters, but the incident described by Mr. 
Hamilton Fyfe a few days ago is out of the way and inter- 
esting. It appears that the driver of a limber carrying the 
Berlin mai! lost himself, or, at any rate, his mules, dis- 
turbed by a shell falling near them, took to the gallop and 
did not stop until they came up against the English lines. 
The bag containing the letters from Germany proved to be 
a great find. They show most clearly how sick the Berlin 
public is of the war. “It is high time the wicked humbug 
came to an end. Death is reaping a rich harvest in the last 
few days,’ says one. A second tells of a whole crowd of 
people who have had news of loss, “ William Keuschen 
is gone and Willy Buldt’s son from the | ane, and Eichhorn’s 
youngster, and the stationmaster’s only boy. It is too 
awful. Four years of it almost and no sign of the end!” 
A third: “ All this in the West is too wicked for anything. 
We are full of worry and apprehension.” A fourth: “ We 
are hoping every day to read the account of a decisive battle, 
and that the English will be driven into the North Sea, but 
they seem to be standing firm.’ These letters are all the 
more interesting because they betray very little terror, but 
a great deal of that repulsion for war which the slaughter 
of their men in.the great offensive more than warrants. 


SPRING. 
She came of old, a maiden sweet, 
With laughing eyes and dancing feet, 
With early flowers in either hand 
To garland all the waiting land, 
With gentle winds like whispered words 
And love-songs sung by mating birds. 


And now she comes sad-eyed and slow, 
With feet grown weary as they go; 
Her snowdrops in the grasses hid 
Bow lower than of old they did ; 
Her thrushes singing in the brake 

Bid only wistful memories wake. 


Her flaming crocus only brings 
The colour of remembered Springs ; 
Her snowdrop white among the green 
Makes mock at all that might have been ; 
The songbird’s call, the breeze’s breath 
Are but the sound and sob of Death. 
Witt H. OaItvie. 


FOR some time past an unostentatious but useful piece 

of work has been going forward in Huntingdonshire, 
and for aught we know in other counties as well. It con- 
sists in arranging regular, sometimes weekly, meetings for 
women, gentry and villagers alike, for the purpose of ex- 
changing “hints, ideas and especially recipes. By this means 
housewives living in remote villages and not seeing much of 
the wealth of advice which daily journalism ofiers to the 
would-be thrifty are able to get the benefit not c nly of other 
people's ideas, which may or may not be profitable, but of 
other people’s experience, which is very much better worth 
while. Such meetings without good leadership would, of 
course, very easily degenerate into a sort of organised gussip 
exchange ; but if well conducted and not held too often 
they ought to be very fruitful, and the notion might very 
well be adopted elsewhere in the country, for it calls for 
practically no expenditure of money, and provides a domestic 
university for the villager. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


OME there must always be whose duty it is to insist on the 
obvious, and this is no less true of art than it is of religion 
and philosophy. It is a dull, self-denying business, 
for it means foregoing all the kudos that comes from being 
acclaimed by Those Who Know and remaining content 

with the inarticulate gratitude of the uneducated. All honour, 
then, to those who labour for the people, who set down in ju t 
those terms they understand the expression of their democratic 
souls. These are the real heroes, for since the critic is always 
on the side of the Superior People, the poor Apostle of the Obvious 
must look for buffeting and not praise. It is also true that 
anything in human affairs that is real and living must be pro- 
gressive—must show in itself growth and development. And where 
could we more reason- ; 
ably hope to find both 
these root principles 
proclaimed than at 
Burlington House? 
There, to be sure, is 
no vaunting of eclec- 
ticism, but a _ frank 
avowal of national 
prejudice and national 
conservatism. Yet 
side by side with it 
all is the living voice 
of things that are tc 
be. Such, for exam- 
ple, is Mr. Walter 
Bayes’ remarkable 
canvas “ The Under 
World ”’ (243), which 
differs from all the 
other war subjects 
in this, that it is 
instinct with reality 
and has behind it 
the compelling powe1 
of true inspiration 
It represents the 
Elephant and Castle 
tube station on an 
air-raid night, and the 
brutal method of its 
execution, the flat 
tones and harsh 
shadows all combine 
to produce an effect 
of oppressive, uncom- 
fortable lassitude. 
The Hanging Com- 
mittee are to _ be 
congratulated on ac- 
cepting so unconven- 
tional a work, though 
having done so, it is a 
pity they could not 
have hung it to better 
advantage. 

Apart from khaki 
portraits, there is no 
great show of war 
subjects, and what there are call for little comment. They are 
for the most part done competently enough, but there seems no 
special reason for the doing of them. But then, the men who can 
depict the war and who formerly coveted the hospitality of 
Burlington House are crowding upon each other with one-man 
shows. 

The greater number of exhibits are just those portraits, 
those delicate scraps of Sussex and Surrey landscape, the shipping 
and the cattle and the children, that belong to peace and show 
no mark of war. Among the portraits Mr. J. J. Shannon shows 
some finely executed work, notably the portraits of Lady 
Hartington (30) and Miss Bruce Ward (170). Sir John Lavery’s 
portrait of Mrs. St. John Graham (145) is a masterly exercise 
in restraint and simplicity. His portrait of Mr. Asquith (113), 
painted for the Reform Club, just misses success. It lacks 
vivacity and looks almost too carefully done. His “ Eileen 





MR. GILBERT BAYES’ WAR EQUESTRIAN STATUE. 
Purchased by the Trustees of the National Art Gallery of New South Wales. 


‘and Diana” (117) has a daring bunch of yellow and pink and 


blue and purple. Mr. Strang has a fine piece of colour in his 
‘A Spanish Lady ”’ (2), and in the next room Mr. David Jagger 
shows a portrait of Miss Iris Van Raalte (66) that is informe | 
by a touch of real genius.’ Mr. Percy. Bigland’s portrait of Lord 
William Cecil is an extraordinarily fine hkeness, though not a 
particularly pleasing picture. Mr. R. G. Eve's portrait of Lord 
Sherborne (129) is a vivid piece of portraiture. 

An Academy Exhibition that lacks such names as Orpen, 
Sargent and Brangwyn cannot be quite itself, but the loss 
is made good by a great deal of excellent work by lesser known 
artists. There is, for example, a delightful little canvas by 
Mr. H. G. Goodman, ‘* Netthingshof”’ (231), which will rejoice 
all who see beauty in 
stucco Here is a 
little stucco house 
dappled with sunlight 
and positively exuding 
fragrance and triendly 
welcome. Stucco and 
paint are elso the sub- 
ject of an admirable 
plece of painting by 
Mr. 1). Y. Cameron, 
who in‘ Café Leroux ”’ 
(494) has contrived 
to do astonishing 
things with the 
straight lines and rect- 
angles ot a tew shops 
in a back street. Mrs. 
Hall- Neale shows a 
cleverly managed in- 
terior inher ‘ My 
Studio ’’ (366); but es 
an exercise in pure 
technique Mr. L. 
Campbell Taylor's 
study of walnut and 
delf{t in his‘ Interior ”’ 
(185) would be hard to 
beat. Whether it is 
worth doing at all is 
another matter. Miss 
M. L. Williams pro 
vides the sensational 
picture of the yeer 
with “ The Triumph ”’ 
(269) showing a 
ballerina lying — pros- 
trate at the feet of 
the Christ. The life 
size figure in her silken 
hose and filmy skirts 
is finely painted, but 
the idea is too cheaply 
melodramatic, and = is 
aitogetlLer unwl.oe- 
some, 

As to the land- 
scapes, space allows 
mention only of a few. 
Mr. Bertram Priestman’s ‘“ The Walls of Langstrothdale © 
(114), with its immense spaces, executed in blues and greens, 
is thoroughly satisfactory. Mr. Tom Mostyn’s” Silver and Gold ”’ 
(380) is a characteristic riot of colour; Mr. Sydney Lee's large 
canvas, ‘‘ The Limestone Crag ’’ (293), done in a curious acid 
green, .is finely oppressive ; Mr. Adrian Stokes’ ‘“‘ Autumn Land- 
scape ’’ (400) is an exquisitely delicate portrayal of the lighter 
tints of autumn. Very different is Mr. Julius Olsson’s sea- 
piece, ‘‘ Off the Isle of Wight,’’ painted in the grand manner, 
and full of stormy portents. 

Taken as a whole, the one hundred and fiftieth exhibition 
shows a rather higher average of achievement than usual, but 
few really great works. Sculpture, which cannot be dealt with 
here, is full of promise. Were there no other exhibit of moment 
Mr. Gilbert Bayes’ fine war equestrian statue in the quadrangle 
would confer distinction on the exhibition. M. 
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CAPTAIN BALL, HERO OF THE AIR 


EW will read the story of Captain Ball's short career 
(“ Captain Ball, V.C.,” by Walter A. Briscoe and H. 
Russell Stannard; Jenkins) without feeling its pathos 
as well as admiring its brilliance. From beginning 
to end he was such a boy. His love of merriment 
never flagged nor his gaiety ceased. He fought his air-battles 
as an English youth plays cricket, resolute, very keen for his 
side, but bearing no trace of ill-will to opponents even when 
most determined to beat them. Nothing is more typical 
of him than the account of his battle with a Hun as keen as 
himself. Each tried every device he knew against the other, 
and the battle went on till the ammunition of both was ex- 
hausted. ‘‘ There was nothing more to be done after that,”’ 
said Ball, ‘‘so we both burst out laughing. We flew side 
by side, laughing at each other for a few seconds, and then 
we waved adicu to each other and went off.” In a letter 
to his father he said: ‘1 only scrap because it is my duty, 
but I do not think anything bad about the Hun. He is just 
a good chap with very little guts, trying to do his best.”” But 
this was only frankness in a family letter. To his brother 
officers he was, as one of them expressed it, “‘ a tiger to fight, 
a Hotspur of the twentieth century.” <A single letter is all 
we have room for, but what a picture it gives of the boy's 
high spirit, his splendid fighting, and his unquenchable energy : 


““My Dearest Mother and Dad, 

Cheerio, dears. And, oh, the wind blows good out 
here. Do so hope it is the same with you. 

‘Really, I am having too much luck for a boy. I 
will start straight away, and tell you all. On August 22nd 
I went up. Met twelve Huns. 

‘No, 1 fight. I attacked and fired two drums, bringing 
the machine down just outside a village. All crashed up. 

“No. 2 fight. I attacked and got under machine, 
putting in two drums. Hun went down in flames. 

“No. 3 fight. I attacked and put in one drum. 
Machine went down and crashed on a housetop. 

‘All these fights were seen and reported by other 
machines that saw them go down. 

‘ T only got hit eleven times in the planes, so I returned 
and got more ammunition. This time luck was not all on 
the spot. I was met by about 14 Huns, about 15 miles over 
their side. My wind screen was hit in four places, mirror 
broken, the spar of the left plane broken, also engine ran out 
of petrol. But I had goed sport and good luck, but only just, 
for I was brought down about one mile over our side. I 
slept near the machine and had it repaired during the night.”’ 


To complete the picture we have the pleasure tu publish 
below a special article by Mr. Walter A. Briscoe (one of the 
authors of the biogr aphy), showing that during his strenuous 
fighting Ball found the purest refreshment in the oldest of 
all occupations (since it was that of Father Adam himself !), 
the delightful art of gardening. 


THE AVIATOR AS GARDENER. 


CAPTAIN ALBERT BALL, V.C., D.S.O., M.C., Croix de 
Chevalier Légion D’Honneur, ete., might, had circumstances 
permitted, have been entitled to add F.R.H.S. to his name. 
As a Fellow of the Royal Horticultural Society he would have 
been in his element! The story of his career as a fighting 
pilot mentions incidentally his love of gardening, which, for 
the purposes of this article, I am privileged to deal with 
exclusively. Having had the opportunity of reading through 
all his personal letters, and permission to use those extracts 
which I considered to be of public interest, I have had 
exceptional opportunity of judging his inclinations and 
hobbies. 

Liis school days even revealed his interest in gardening. 
There is a roguish reference in one of his letters sent to his 
‘dear dad”’ irom Trent College: “I do hope that Charles 
is watering the marrows that father looks not ‘ after’ but 
‘at’.’’ His sister Lois was expected to write from home 
during his period at school and report on his various interests, 
and he commends her by saying: “I thought you were 
looking after my gree ‘nhouse very aonniy 

It was at the beginning of May, 1910—exé ictly a year before 
he made the great sacrifice— that he thought of introducing 
his hobby of gardening inte his life in the R.F.C. ¢: amp 
‘Somewhere in France.” As is related in the took of his 
life, he then commenced to cultivate the portion of the 


aerodrome area encircling his hut. He had wire placed 
round his ‘ shack ’’ with the object of making a garden. 

Writing to his parents on May goth, 1916, he said: 
‘Will vou do me a great favour by sending one packet of 
marrow seeds, one of lettuce, one of carrots, and a good big 
packet of mustard and cress? Also I would like a few flower 
seeds, one packet of sweet peas, and also a few packets of any 
other flowers that will grow quickly. You will think this idea 
strange, but you will see it will be a good thing to take mv 
mind off my work, also I shall like it. My work will be rather 
a nerve- pull, so I think it best for me to forget all about it 
after it is over. 

Of course, the seeds were duly despatched by his father. 
Writing on May 13th, he said: “I got upat6am. It was 
raining, so I could not fly. However, I got my tools and set 
to work on my garden, for rainy days are just right for setting 
seeds. In three hours I just managed to dig a piece of ground 
12ft. by 6ft. In this I planted green peas. I hope to get ina 
few rows of beans to-morrow, if I have time.to dig up another 
piece of ground.” 

At the end of the month a letter home contained the 
joyful news: Garden going topping, and such a real 
pleasure.’ A later letter recorded: ‘“‘ My garden is going 
Ar. Peas tin. up, ’cumbers up, beans up, and to-night I 
am staying up two hours to make a ’cumber frame. My 
only trouble is getting water, and I do have a job to get it.”’ 

He generally made far more of a “job” like this in 
his letters than of “ crashing’’ a Hun! 

‘““My garden is going on fine,” he wrote later. ‘ Peas 
are now up 4ins., and I had the first crop of mustard and 
cress in the mess yesterday. It did make the chaps laugh, 
but they liked it.” 

After a strenuous day up in the clouds he would sit 
down and write home: ‘‘ My peas are running up sticks now,” 
and add a characteristic postscript: ‘‘ Letter written in 
garden, so excuse pencil.” 

Even in those days when he was bringing down Hun 
after Hun it was characteristic of his modesty that he appeared 
to think almost as much of his gardening achievements as 
of his glorious aerial exploits! He would have done any- 
thing to improve his little “ allotment,” and it used to be 
said that he would have bartered anything to get just the 
plants he needed. The words of Mahomet appealed to him: 
“Tf a man find himself with bread in both hands, he should 
exchange one loaf for some flowers ; since the loaf feeds the 
body, indeed, but the flowers feed the soul.” Those who 
have had the opportunity of reading his letters, now pub- 
lished in book form, will be able to judge for themselves as 
to the “ soul”’ of Captain Ball; they constitute a remarkable 
revelation of character. Eis duty was to kill Huns, but he 
never enjoyed the killing even of an enemy. He preferred 
to forget it all and write such a message home as: “ My 
garden is doing fine. The peas are now up 4ft. ;”’ and, later, 

‘Before long my peas will be ready.” These were events 
in his life out there—-the destruction of an enemy aeroplane 
was a thing to be recorded, but not to exult over! 

In August, 1916, after a strenuous period of air-warfare, 
he was transferred to another squadron so that he could have 
a less active time to steady his nerves somewhat. But he 
missed his little allotment. When he had permission to 
return he wrote home: ‘ I am to return to my old squadron. 
. . . Won't it be O.K. to see my garden again?’’ Then 
followed the joyous tidings: “* Hello, am back again in my 
dear old hut. All is O.K., and my garden is fine.”’ 

At the sound of a Hun machine it was ‘‘ Down plants!”’ 
and up towards “ the flowers of the sky,” as his otherwise 
celebrated namesake, Sir William Ball, occasionally described 
the stars above. i 

He commenced one letter home: ‘‘ To-day we had 
the first marrow out of my garden. It was Ar.” Then he 
described his thrilling adventure with a number of German 
aviators, as though of quite minor importance. 

The poet Cowper said: ‘‘ Who loves a garden loves 
a greenhouse, too”; and Captain Ball dearly loved his 
greenhouse. Writing home on May 3rd, in the last few days 
of his glorious life, he related how this beloved erection 
got on fire. ‘* Well, I nearly had a double fit,” he wrote, 
after giving his experiences of the day. 

Twe Cays before he was reported ‘* missing ’’ he wrote to 
his fane‘e: ‘ You see, my garden always causes a lot of 


sport, and when I am happy I dig in the garden and sing. 
I don't get much time for this, but what I do get is 
enjoyable.” 
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Almost his last words in his last letter home to his parents 
were: ‘‘ Do send me a few plants for my garden and green- 
house.” 


His grave is at Annoeullin, nine kilométres east of La 
Bassée ;_ but one could wish that the last resting place of the 
lover of God’s good gifts could be in England, where appro- 
priately could his 


grave with rising flow’rs be dressed. 
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Since the book was. published Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. 
Blomfield, who was Captain Ball’s Major at the time of his 
death, has written to me to wish success to the volume, and 
adds an interesting item regarding the famous airman’s 
hobby: “ He also laid out a garden, to the planting of which 
he devoted much time and attention, and which was a great 
success. He was very proud of his hut and garden, and very 
ingenious in making the best of both. In memorv of him, 
seeds and plants from his original garden have since been 
planted in every aerodrome in France in which the Squadron 
has been stationed.” W. A. B. 





GERMAN BARBARISM TO NATIVE 
RACES 


T is the well understood habit of Country LirE to choose 

for illustration only subjects that appeal to the esthetic 

taste and refined interest of readers, and to avoid those 

of sensational and revolting character. An explanation 

of the violent departure from this practice in this 
article is therefore due. Unhappily, to do so is only too easy. 
In the aggressive programme now adopted, not only by the 
Pan-German militarists, but, as far as one can learn, by the 
majority of the German people, a re-partition of Africa holds 
a first place. Two aims are set forth: one to secure command 
of a vast area for the purpose of obtaining raw materials, 
the other to nullify the British scheme of a Cape to Cairo 
line. Of nothing do the Germans talk with a greater 
show of determination than in regard to the restoration of 
the colonies; but President Wilson, who, on this subject, 
may be regarded as the spokesman of the Allies, has laid it 
down as essential to the establishment of a durable peace 
that each nation, be it smali or great, must be allowed to 
determine its 
own fate. 
Were this 
policy en- 
forced, Ger- 
many would 
be debarred 
from owning 
any colony, 
at least until 
she has set 
her house 
in order by 
getting rid 
of the un- 
scrupulous 
gang who are 
now engaged 
in attempt- 
ing to make 
her the 
dominant 
world. In- 
stead of 
nursing and 
developing 
the child-like 
native tribes, 
she, before the war and during it, has aimed at making 
their existence impossible by cruelty beyond that of the most 
barbarous conquerors of the past. 

This is not the language of mere denunciation, but a 
statement of facts which clamour to be made public in the 
interests of humanity. The photographs shown were sent 
to us direct from South Africa, and only bear out printed 
records. Some idea of the German system may be gained 
from the restrained and moderate article contributed to this 
month’s Nineteenth Century by Staff-Paymaster Cyril Cox, 
R.N.R. Referring to the natives who sought refuge on 
H.M.S. Cumberland when the vessel anchored at Fernando 
Po, the Spanish island off the mouth of the Cameroon River 
and native refugees flocked on board, he says: ‘‘ Let us dis- 
abuse our minds of the notion that the medieval practice 
of inflicting torture on human beings has been stamped out 
by the march of civilisation. For these natives had been 
literally tortured until the mere sight of them was enough 
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NATIVE PRISONERS, NOT PRISONERS OF WAR, AS THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS Officialdom 


TAKEN JUST BEFORE 





A more detailed account was given by 
It was printed in a Parliamentary Paper 
(C.D. 8306) and illustrated with photographs showing 
the horrible nature of the torture. No one can read and see 
without endorsing the opinion of Paymaster Cox “that it 
would be nothing short of a crime against humanity to force 
any of the native tribes to endure again the horror of being 
subjected to German rulers.” 

But one hears a reader exclaim: ‘‘ Yes, but all this is 
what we knew before of Germany’s brutal way of conducting 
war. It is Belgium over again.” The answer is that the 
scandals of peace-time are even worse. When she _ first 
entered on African territory it was stated that Germany 
had “‘ a Colonial policy peculiar to herself’? and did not need 
to learn from foreign nations. As the NWoloniale Zeiischrift 
said with brutal plainness, territory was acquired “ not for 
the evangelisation of the blacks, not primarily for their well 
being, but for us whites.”’ Preparation for war was the first 
considera- 
tion, and 
forthwith the 
new colonists 
began to 
drill and 
arm the 
black troops. 
Next, there 
was the 
labour ques 
tion; a sys- 
tem worse 
than slavery 
Was applied. 
The facts 
from time to 
time have 
been — before 
the Reichs 
tag. very 
German is 
not wicked, 
and many 
protested. 


to turn one sick.” 
Colonel Bauvallet. 


WAR WAS DECLARED. at home 
shielded 

officials abroad, but it could not prevent the truth 
coming to light. Labourers were caught like game and 
sent down to the coastal plantations in chained gangs. 
A witness from the Cameroons says: ‘“ Native soldiers, with 
loaded guns, are sent to scour the country for labourers, who 
are frequently roped or chained together and driven in this 
manner either to the Government undertakings or to the 
various farms.”’ Another wrote on March 29th, 1914: 
‘““T saw one large gang of men tied together by the neck and 
being driven by coloured soldiers to the posts where they would 
be distributed. I am told by the people living in the district 
that this is a common occurrence, and that thousands have 
been sent in this manner to work on the railways and roads, 
and it is well known and openly admitted that the mortality 
among them has been above 30 per cent.” 
They were kept in subjugation and at work by such 
flogging as is not paralleled in the annals of slavery. It is 
most significant that at the outbreak of war Ebermaier, 
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Governor of the Cameroons, issued the following proclama- 
tion: ‘‘ Whoever among you helps our enemies will feel 
our severity. But who stands by us faithfully will be 
rewarded. Therefore I decree that corporal punishment 
shall be done away with for the soldiers of the police 
force and for the coloured Government officials, because 
they have shown themselves faithful, also for all who have 
left the service honourably. The Commander decrees the 
same for the soldiers of the Protectorate.” 





PRISONERS UNDERGOING PUNISHMENT. 








HANGED BY THE GERMANS; REASONS UNKNOWN. 





PRISONERS AT WORK IN THE 
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The concession in itself testifies to the prevalence of 
flogging. And Mr. Evans Lewin in “ German Rule in Africa” 
gives many horrible examples. Let one speak for all. It 
refers to a woman carrying a baby on her back and a sack 
of grain on her head. ‘She fell forward on her face, and 
the heavy sack fell partiy across her and partly on the baby. 
The corporal sjamboked her certainly for five minutes and 
the baby as well.’ The right to flog is practically claimed 
by all. Even Herr Dernburg, when at the Colonial Office, 

expressed himself as 
shocked at the pub- 
licity, although in 
actual life he was 
one of the cruellest 
tvrants. He said in 
the Reichstag: ‘ On 
the coast it makes 
a very unfavourable 
impression on one to 
see sO many white 
men go about with 
negro whips. | 
‘even found one on 
the table of the 
Principal Pay Office 
in Dar-es-Salaam. 

The state is 
always asked to 
carry a whip in its 
hand.”’ 

The German 
colonist does not 
recognise humanity in 
a coloured man. An 
uncontradicted story 
is of the notorious Cap- 
tain Dominik, who, 
after the massacre of 
a village, permitted 
his native soldiers 
to place fifty-two 
children in wicker 
baskets and watch 
them spin down the 
Nachtigal Rapids to 
their death. What 
all this means to 
the native tribes is 
made abundantly 
evident by the 
figures which show 
how swiftly they are 
being exterminated. 
For example, the 
native population of 
Togoland fell from 
2,500,000 in 1894 
to 1,500,000 In 1913; 
that of South-West 
Africa from 300,000 in 
1904-5 to 140,000 in 
Igt1. Death and deso- 
lation follow the track 
of the German heel. 
The conditions we 
have hinted at rather 
than described carry 
with them a death- 
rate heightened by 
local famine and 
the direct effect of 
cruelty. It would 
be a world scandal 
were this infamous 
system allowed to 
be resumed. What 
should be done was 
explained by the 
present Prime 
Minister on a 
memorable occasion : 
“The German 
colonies are held at 
the disposal ofa 
Conference whose 
decision must have 
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primary regard to the wishes and interests of the native 
inhabitants of such colonies. None of those territories 
are inhabited by Europeans. The governing consideration, 
therefore, in all these cases must be that the inhabitants 
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should be placed under the control of an administration 
acceptable to themselves, one of whose main purposes will 
be to prevent their exploitation for the benefit of European 
capitalists or governments.” 





SOLDIERS’ 


N the latest number of the official agricultural journal 

there is a very useful article summarising what has been 

actually done in the way of providing settlements for 

ex-Service men after the war. It will be remembered 

that Parliament devoted a sum of £2,000,000 for 
this purpose and authorised the Board of Agriculture to 
acquire land to the extent of 6,000 acres for the purpose 
of making small holdings for those who, on _ returning 
from the war, would like to settle in the country. The 
difficulties experienced in carrying these plans out are in 
themselves instructive as showing the state of things likely to 
prevail for some time after military operations have ceased. 
For example, the cost of building is 70 per cent. higher than 
it was before the war, and loans for small holding purposes 
are now subject to an interest of 5} per cent. The writer 
adds: “It seems probable that any schemes which may 
be initiated within the next few years for the provision of 
Small Holding Colonies must be subject to the operation of 
these drawbacks.’’’ 

It was recommended by the Committee appointed for the 
purpose that land needed for small holdings should be 
purchased if possible, but if it could be acquired on a long 
lease that might be done in order to avoid a large initial 
outlay. 

Of the four colonies that have now been established, 
two are taken on long lease and two have been bought out- 
right. Patrington Crown Colony, the one near Hull, was 
acquired in 1916. There are 2,363 acres which have been 
hired from the Crown on a ninety-nine years’ lease at 
an annual rental of £3,277. The original idea was to divide 
this into small holdings of about thirty-five acres each, a 
project that we have reason to know delighted the minds 
of those likely to take advantage of it. But we are now 
told what has been stated in these columns before, that 
“the Board have since decided, with Treasury sanction, 
in the interest of the settlers [the italics are ours], that this 
estate shall be worked for a time on a profit-sharing basis, 
instead of being divided up at once into small holdings, 
as it seems probable that the land can be worked to greater 
advantage on that basis until it has been ascertained by 
practical experience to what extent the heavy warp land 
is adapted for the intensive crops required on small holdings.” 
This curious sentence will be carefully scanned by those 
whose interests are at stake. The soldier who had hoped 
when the war is well over to sit at ease under his own vine 
and fig tree may not be so much allured by the prospect 
of a labourer’s wage supplemented by a share in problematic 
profits. Agriculturists, at any rate, with the knowledge 
they possess of the loss almost invariably incurred on holdings 
exclusively farmed by officials, will not readily accept the 
belief that the result will be a profit. In this connection 
it may be suggested that the Board would have done well 
to give a financial statement of the expenses incurred up to 
now and the monetary results. The latter can scarcely fail 
to be favourable, because the land is excellent and prices are 
cn a war basis. But the question that has to be asked is 
whether under official management they are as good as they 
would have been under the management of individuals who 
were dependent for their livelihood on the crops they raised. 

Up to now “ few prospective settlers have arrived at the 
colony,” so that the estate is being worked by local labour 
and the services of soldiers temporarily released from the 
Army. House accommodation is being provided to the extent 
of twenty-two pairs of cottages, which are being erected by 
the Housing Organisation Society. Of these, fifteen pairs 
have been completed, leaving eight pairs still to be erected. 
This will make twenty-three in all, but probably there is 
one not yet started. 

The other estate is the Holbeach one. Here 1,000 acres 
have been acquired from the Crown on a lease of ninety-nine 
years at a rental of £1,623 per annum. The land is highly 
suitable for market gardening, and the proposal is to divide 
it into holdings of ten acres each, so that about eighty would 
be finally accommodated. Here two holdings have been 
taken up, the rest of the estate being farmed as a whole. 
The cottage building in this case was put out to tender. 


SMALL HOLDINGS 


The Heath Hill Estate, about fifteen miles from Shrews- 
bury, consists of about 1,150 acres which formed part of 
the Duke of Sutherland’s Lilleshal! Estate. It was bought 
by the Board for £40,000. The estate, it is thought, will 
accommodate about forty small-holders of the dairy and 
market gardening tvpe. The Board only obtained possession 
on March 25th, and the development plans are still in process 
of completion. 

At Pembrey, near Carmarthen, the Board have agreed 
to buy an estate of 1,345 acres from Lord Ashburnham at a 
sum of £30,000. Possession of this is to be obtained at 
Michaelmas next, and it will probably provide for about 
sixty settlers. 

‘We hope that the Board will not attempt to make the 
size of the small holdings the same throughout. Probably 
a large majority of the ex-Service men will be new to this 
kind of work, and even after training it would be well to give 
the novice a small holding to begin on and to promote him 
to a larger one in accordance with his success. 

It is pointed out that a considerable amount of,mis- 
conception occurs in regard to the purpose of these colonies, 
as many people seem to have the idea that they are meant 
for the disabled oniv. That is not so. They are a provision 
for those capable of earning a livelihood on the soil. Dis- 
ablement does not constitute a fatal objection, but neither 
is it a recommendation. There are other plans for helping 
those who have been seriously wounded or injured in any wavy. 

Many of the applicants have enquired as to whether 
advances of capital are made by the State, as they are unaware 
that the Departmental Committee negatived the proposal 
that the Board should do so. But a considerable number of 
applicants have capital of their own. Out of 178 cases dealt 
with by the Board it was found that only forty-three possessed 
practically no capital at all. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A Home-mMAapvE FARM IMPLEMENT. 

S1r,—In your issue of March 30th, under the heading, ** A Military Garden,” 
I read of an instrument devised by Major Townson for eradicating couch grass, 
of which I should much like to get & more detailed description with—if possibl 
—a sketch. Could you put me in touch with him, or, perhaps, forward this 
letter, for a reply to which I should be most grateful 2? I should have written 
to him direct, and not troubled 
you—for which, I trust, you will 
excuse me — had I known his 
address.—V. A. TISDALL. 

[Vice-Admiral Tisdall’s letter 
was forwarded to Major Townson, 
f-om whom we have received the 
following courteous reply and the 
sketches heze reproduced.—Eb. | 


Sir,—I received your letter and 
copy of letter from Vice-Admiral 
V. A. Tisdall. I am sorry I could 
not answer your letter before, but 
I now enclose sketch to scale of 
the home-made implement you 
refer to, and trust this will answer 
your requirements. This imple- 
ment is made of rough wood, and, 
as will be seen from the attached 
view, can be used either way. By 
using it one way it would naturally 
run smoother than the other, 
according to the work to be done. 
It is an excellent implement for 
breaking down rough land or for 
rolling couch grass up into heaps. 
The size shown is sufficiently large 
for two horses to work. If any 
further particulars are required I 
shall be very pleased to forward 
them. You may make any use you 
like of the attached. I may say 
that last year I used the smooth 
way on for covering in turnip seed 
after drilling, and made a very 
successful job.—G. H. Townson, 
Major. 
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HEN the great chalk cap which covered all 
Kent in ancient geologic times had _ been 
eroded away, its north and south rims— 
known to us as the North and South Downs— 
were left behind. A second and lower range 
also lingered on just south of the North Downs. The hard 
rag-stone core of this had resisted the general denudation, 
and the escaping waters, uniting into a single stream, the 
Medway, were forced to cut their way through this obstacle 
to obtain their northward escape toward the Thames. 
This part of the Medway’s course along the trench cut 
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down into the rag-stone range is one of the prettiest parts 
of Kent. The slopes on either side are exceptionally fertile 
and draped with hop-gardens and orchards, the latter 
nowadays tending to spread at the expense of the former. 
On the eastern slope of this valley stands the house we have 
now to consider. 

Though called West Farleigh Hall, it never was the 
manor house of that parish. Indeed, in the early histories 
of Kent it is to be found erroneously described under the 
parish of East Farleigh and by the name Smith’s Hail. 
It was originally called Smith’s Place or Smith’s Hall. 
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“Smiths Hall in East 
Farleigh,’ writes Thomas 
Philipott in 1659 (‘* Villare 
Cantianum”’), “hath been 
ever since the reign of 
Henry: VI the residence of 
the Brewers: though that 
Seat where they were 
anciently planted before was 
Brewers in Merworth [the 
neighbouring Merewor.h], 
which was a mansion en- 
tituled to the Possession of 
this Family some hundreds 
of years, and from whence 
William de Brewer did origin- 
ally issue out, who was 
Lieutenant of Dover Castle, 
under King John.’ The 
Brewers originally spelt their 
name Bruer or Briwerr. 
Their arms were: Gules, two 
bends wavy or, a chief vairv 
argent and azure. Of the 
Smiths nothing appears to be 
recorded. 

The manors of East and 
West Farleigh belonged to 
Christ Church, Canterbury. 
On the suppression of the 
monasteries they were granted 
to the Wyatts of Allington 
Castle, but the succession of 
their owners does not here 
concern us. When John 
Brewer died in 1724, having 
recently almost rebuilt the 
house now under considera- 
tion, the property passed 
to his only child, Jane. 
On her death without issue 
in 1762 she bequeathed 
it to her uncle, John 
Davis, D.D., Prebendary 
of Canterbury, and his son, 
Sir John Davis, knight, sold 
it in 1774 to William Philip 
Perrin. He was the owner 
at the time when Hasted’s 
history was published. By 
marriage with his daughter 
it passed to the FitzHerberts 
of Tissington Hall, Derbyshire, 
and the present owner, 
Mr. William FitzHerbert, is 
their descendant. It has, 
therefore, cnly once changed 
owners by sale since the days 
of Henry VI. 

Lead water-pipes on the 
existing house bear the date 
1719, which happens to be 
the very year of publication 
of Dr. John Harris’s History 
of Kent. His text contains 
no further information about 
the house, but the double- 
folio plate engraved by Kip 
presents us with a view of it 
and its surroundings. We 
need not be surprised to 
discover differences between 
the house as now standing 
and as depicted in the print. 
The print probably exhibits 
the design as first intended, 
with an attic storey, which 
never was built. Otherwise 
the house agrees in the main 
with the engraved design, 
and so does the garden, 
most of whose original fea- 
tures still remain. The roads, 
boundaries, orchards and 
broad landscape forms appéar 
as now we still find them. 
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Documents, not easily acces- 
sible, contain information about 
the estate and the building 
which would doubtless be of 
interest, and may some day 
be published. The main facts 
of importance about the build- 
ing itself are, however, evident 
upon the face of it, and need 
no documentary support. The 
house is typically of the style 
of the days of Queen Anne, 
both inside and out. = Its 
dignified and well proportioned 
facade, the excellent narrow 
red bricks of which it is built, 
the porch, the lay-out of the 
grounds—all are of one period. 
The pilasters are constructed 
with bricks of a superior and 
contrasting texture, fine as 
terra-cotta. 

The porch does not appear 
in the print and is of some- 
what late date,' as is shown 
by the fact that the massive 
oak door is higher by 1r5ins. 
than the lintel of the entrance. 
Externally, but within — the 
porch, a sham circular window 
was placed to fill up in part 
what otherwise would have been 
a bare space. The porch is well 
proportioned and good in detail. 


The windows (which appear . 


almost circular-headed in the 
print) have, in fact, heads but 
slightly curved. The facade is 
terminated above the bold 
cornice with a panelled brick 
parapet and the long, level line 
of the roof, unbroken — by 
chimneys, emphasises — the 
general effect of horizontality 
which makes the house look 
longer and less lofty than in 
fact it is. This effect is further 
increased by the tall trees on 
higher ground behind, which 
look down upon and _ protect 
the building. Beheld from in 
front in autumn, when the 
row of sumachs along the wall 
by the road and the Virginia 
creepers on the red _ brick 
facade are all ablaze with 
colour, the whole produces a 
notable effect, even when seen 
from a mile away across the 
Medway valley. 

The great glory of the 
house within is the large en- 
trance hall and the remark- 
able staircase and gallery it 
contains, the latter being in 
some respects almost unique. 
The hall is entered directly 
from the porch. It is large 
and symmetrical, the entrance 
being in the middle of its long 
side. Panelling and gallery are 
of the same date as the house. 
The gallery stretches across 
the whole length of the side 
opposite to the entrance. At 
one point, where a_ support 
Was necessary, it is inter- 
rupted by a_ square, fluted 
pier surmounted by a Corinthian 
capital. Protection is afforded 
by an oak railing of twisted 
balusters rising above:a boldly 
moulded cornice. At either 
end the gallery curves some- 
what forward and the railing 
slopes up beside a rising flight 
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of stairs leading into the two wings of the house. Where 
the railing thus bends a single baluster is replaced by a group 
of four, standing on a sort of vase-shaped base and uniting 
to support a Corinthian capital. The staircase is protected 
by a similar railing. It is reached from the hall by a 
wide opening under one end of the gallery, the whole 
forming a very agreeable composition, illustrated in one 
of our photographs. Charming, too, are the views along 
the gallery from end to end, as likewise here illustrated. 
In one of them an interesting oak bookcase and desk, of the 
same period as the house, is seen in profile, and all the views 
of hall and gallery display an agreeable gathering of nicg 
pieces of furniture of various dates, whereof some find separate 
illustration. 


The library, opening out of the left end of the hall, is - J. ae 
| wa it 
oe 


a very pleasant room, amply provided with bays and wall- i 
coverings of bookshelves and mellowed in effect by many i 
old bindingss, The door beside the fireplace leads into a 
smaller room of like character, glorified by a notable antique® 
bronze bust. Other meritoricus antiques find suitable 
positions for the display of their charms. The upstairs rooms 
are spacious and cheerful, but I do not remember that all 
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4 
A ManoGany Bookcase, one of a pair, has a light swan-necked pedt- | 
ment bracketed with Chinese latticework rising to a plinth, the geometrica: 
panelling of the glass doors being also suggestive of Chinese influence. In the 
lower portion the three lower drawers stand on rather high block feet. The 
whole piece may be assigned to the workshops of Seddon or the incoming i 

influence of Adam and Heppelwhite. Circa 1764 y 
j 
A rare Warxur Carp Taser, tlatd narqueteric, opens in @ flap 
upported by fral front legs, which swing forward in gate jashion, g 
overed originally in needlework set in a border of 
of the seaweed type introduced towards the end of 
similar decoration and construction was adopted : 
and these equally rave pieces present the appear- q 
t n with a top and sides added, also closely covered in Lal ¢ 
marqueterte.—Vide “ History of English Furniture,’ Vol. II, pp. 124-125. re 
P. Macquord.) i 
Li 
of them retain their original panelling. One that does 
displays also an Adain’s frame*to its earlier fireplace. 
The small room behind the library gives access to the 

garden, which retains its original division, its old walls, 

terraces and staircases, as well as a rose garden surrounded 

by a lofty yew hedge clipped in the shape of battlements, 

and, behind it, a bowling green, as shown in Harris’s view. | 


Phe square lawn beside the house leads up to a longer 
stretch of formally laid-out ground, which extends all 
along behind the buildings and merges into vegetable 
garden and orchard. Passing round by this wavy the 
old stables and other office buildings are reached—mainly 
structures contemporary with the house. One of- these 
buildings is surmounted by such a little cupola as the engraving 
shows upon the house itself. Whether that was ever built is 
not known. It does not appear in our views. Possibly it 
may have been transferred to the position where now we 
see it. 

In conclusion, it may be noted that the whole house, 
which has evidently never suffered neglect, is an admirable 
example of careful brickwork. Cornices, pilasters, archi- 41 Oax Bookcase of uncommon length and shape, the upper portion bering 
traves, and all features are fashioned in brick—rubbed supported by a double bureau construction standing on fat balustered legs. 
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brickwork—that is to say, bricks not cast to their intended 
form, but cut and rubbed to the prescribed section. No 
better example than West Farleigh Hall can be cited in this 
part of Kent of a country gentleman’s house of moderate 
size, complete in all essentials of comfort and convenience, and 
absolutely adapted to the kind of life made possible by the 
best civilisation of the day when it was built. The changes 
produced by two centuries of social evolution have not been 
revolutionary, amounting as they do to little more than 
improved am for the supply of heat, light, and water 
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and a simplification of processes of domestic labour and 
victualling arrangements. What sutficed in 1710 suffices 
now. If in years to come some horrible kind of communal 
life takes the place of the family life of our own and 
previous generations, such houses as this may become 
unsuited for normal occupation; but till that day they 
may be regarded as having fixed the type of the Inglish 
country home of a_ well-to-do family at the moment 
when modern civilised society had recently taken definite 
form. MARTIN CONWAY. 





OUR HORSES IN FRANCE 


I.—THEIR WELFARE 


EBILITY, the diagnosis of a horse’s condition when his 
constitution fails him, when he loses condition, appetite 
and all interest in life, when, in fact, his machinery has 
run so low that it is threatening to stop altogether, is the 
great hospital-filler. If there were no war there would 

not be this 
heavy _ per- 
centage of 
debility cases 
among the 
sick horses 
and mules, for 
the trouble is 
wholly the 
product of 
war and the 
making of 
Wat. Very 
often it is the 
origin of other 
troubles that 
go to compli- 
cate and 
prolong treat- 
ment. Lt 
may make the 
animal mor 

susceptible to 
those per- 
Ral Ci So ws 
diseases of 
the skin; it 
may aifect 
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IN SICKNESS 


respiratory and digestive organs; and, though the immediate 
cause of the prevalence of ophthalmia in our horses and mules 
is not known, debility is not unlikely to be partially responsible in 
the sense that it must predispose to any other forms of sickness. 
Naturally, reduced vitality means less resistance to contagious 
maladies and 
the hardships 
of piercing 
winds and 
horrible 
clinging mud. 

Om iy 
those who 
have seen the 
awtul state of 
roads and a 
COURT Y 
which has 
been = scarred 
and lacerated 
out of recog- 
nition by 
artillery fire 
can truly un- 
derstand 
what is at 
times re- 
qurrea of 
those animals 
that must be 
close on the 
heels of 
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holding the line. I have especially in mind the light draught horses 
and mules for the field guns and the animals used for pack purposes 
when the haulage of wagons in bringing up supplies and ammu- 
nition is quite out of the question. War as such is a stern and 
remorseless tyrant, and the toll it exacts is reflected in the 
temporarily “* broken ’”’ animals that are humanely evacuate 1 
with the utmost speed. That to!l has to be paid, and it is in the 
paying of it that the Remount Service comes in with its replace- 
ment of casualties. It is a Service which has never once failed 
to maintain our strength in horses and mules. 

Obviously it is wise in bringing about the release of de- 
bilitated and exhausted animals at the front to see to it that they 
are not allowed to get too low in condition. Advanced cases 
must take a long time to bring back to the full vigour of health 
in the rest camps, and especially is this so where aged animals 
are concerned. We must not overlook the fact that the war 
has now been going on for nearly four years, and that animals 
which had to be mobilised in 1914 are nearing the time when 
they are necessarily failing from natural causes, apart altogether 
from the terrific strain of war conditions. An in this connection 
I may point out that about 1o per cent. of the horses now passing 
into veterinary hospitals are fifteen years old and over. It then 
becomes a question whether they can be retained with advan- 
tage to the Forces in the field, whether, in fact, it is good finance 
and sound policy to persevere with them in their reduced and 
worn condition. It is here that the Veterinary Service also comes 
in. Their primary objective is to cure and restore; but hard 
facts have to be faced, and more often than not our gallant Allies, 
thus permanently impaired, have to be given their discharge. 
They may be sold for the easier and quieter life on the land with 
French agriculturists, or, if they are past that, they are humanely 
slaughtered 
for tood in 
the abattot 
of Paris and 
other cities 
and towns. 

There are 
times, oft 
course, when 
lebility sick- 
ness is more 
marked than 
at others, as, 
for instance, 
in wet and 
cold weather, 
and after a 
‘“push,’’ when 
animals must 
advance after 
fighting forces 
over what 
Was once a 
“No man’s 
land.”” Thus 
in the spring 
of last year, 
when the 
weather was 
exceptionally 
severe and 
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AFFECT POWER AND HEALTH. 


operations were intense, the wastage from debility and exhaus- 
tion rose to a marked extent, but happily this did not last 
long. 

Let me further cata’ogue the sickness. There is that 
ophthalmia to which I have alluded. It is a serious trouble and 
on that account is causing anxiety both inside and outside the 
Veterinary Service. The first symptoms are what is known as 
conjunctivitis, a kind of inflammation of the membrane of the eye 
which causes watering of the affected eye or eyes. In time an 
opaque film seems to settle over the iris, causing partial blind- 
ness. Sometimes total blindness follows, and in that case the 
animal naturally loses much of his usefulness. He might, when 
blind, be used for easy work at the bases, but in the majority of 
cases he has to be cast as being unserviceable. 

How to account for it and why it should show a tendency 
to develop are points not easy to determine. There was a form 
of ophthalmia among horses in the South African War, and the 
eye used to burst. The form in France is technically known as 
irido cyclitis, and the belief is fairly general among our leading 
veterinary officers that it may be induced by a state of low con- 
stitution, exposure, irfegular exercise and errors in feeding. The 
affected animals show marked fear of the light of day. If it 
is difficult to trace the’ cause there is also doubt as to whether 
the treatment at present in vogue will effect a permanent cure. 
‘Causa sublata tolliteur effectus ’’ may be the admirable motto 
of those experts who would first remove the cause in order to 
banish the effects; but it is not absolutely certain that the 
cause of ophthalmia is known. 

It is known, however, that animais fed in America on cotton 
seed develop a similar condition, and one seems to have an 
impression rather than a conviction that the imported draught 
horses and 
mules from 
America are 
more subject 
to it than 
others. What 
happens 
in, t hc 
Ophthalmia 
Veterinary 
Hospitals in 
France now is 
that ‘the 
symptoms are 
found to be 
much alle- 
viated, even 
if they do not 
actually sub- 
side. Dy a 
hypodermic 
injection just 
above the 
eve, IRere 
is no guaran- 
tee that the 
trouble will 
not recur, but 
it is certain 
that the Ser 
vice is mak- 
HOSPITAL: EXTRACTING SHRAPNEL. ing headway 
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in the matter and that the trouble should be got more and more 
in hand as time goes on. 

I come now to forms of sickness which are considered to 
be due almost solely to animals having to work and stand about in 
mud. ‘‘ Grease,’”’ cracked heels, sloughing of the skin round the 
coronet and the pastern have been, and are, a curse, especially 
where the heavy Shire horses from England are concerned. Has 
the reader, who is not a veterinary scientist, ever heard before of 
ulcerative cellulitis? I have an idea it is only recently that 
it has come into prominence. It is an ugly trouble which is 
helping to destroy the usefulness of our war animals, and when 
on a horse’s legs—generally his hind ones—some running ulcers 
break out, they are diagnosed as ulcerative cellulitis. The 
miscreant is a microbe which in time creeps higher until it affects 
an entry into the body and attacks the kidneys. ‘he sick horse 
is doomed then and fit only for destruction. 

The excellent laboratories for bacteriological research— 
there is usually one attached to every hospital—must have the 
credit for 
giving the 
Veterinary 
Service the 5 
practical 
mastery of 
this disease ; 
that is, if the 
case is not too 
far advanced 
when it comes 
up for treat- 
ment. I hap- 
pen to know 
that one hos- 
pital I visited 
dealt with 
1,867 cases 
from January 
to October, 
1917, and 595 
cures were 
effected. 
Since then the 
percentage of 
cures has 
steadily risen, 
there and 
everywhere. 

At another 
hospital, pro- 
bably one of 
the best in 
France, the Commanding Officer related a rather unusual incident 
to show that cellulitis does not necessarily reveal its existence by 
ulcers in the leg. Among a new batch of sick horses from the front 
there was one suffering from what seemed to be a simple bullet 
wound in the loin. From the fact that there was a suppurating 
discharge he concluded that the bullet was still lodged inside. 
He probed, and as the instrument went in about Ioins., ‘he decided 
to operate and search for the bullet. At the second whiff of 
chloroform in the operating theatre the horse fell dead—only 
the second horse lost under chloroform at this particular hospital 
since the beginning of the war, the other being a horse with a very 
diseased heart. Naturally a post mortem examination was made 
and a huge ab cess was found in one of the kidneys. On examin- 
ing the pus it was found to be precisely the same as that from the 
cellulitis ulcer. The incident, therefore, taught the officer two 
things: (1) That the trouble does not always show in the legs ; 
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and (2) that should he again see a punctured wound in the loin 
with suppuration, apparently a bullet wound, he would just 
test the discharge, and if he found it to correspond with cellulitis 
he would know that an operation would be unavailing. The 
only course would be destruction of the animal. 

I think it will interest the reader if I say here what the 
proportion of disease is as between horses and mules. For 
instance, I have already mentioned that n ange attacks four horses 
toone mule. In the case of debility there are 4.50 horse patients 
to one mule; lameness is about equal, and it is a curious thing 
that mules seldom recover from bone lameness. Eight horses 
to one mule is the proportion in respect of digestive diseases ; 
cellulitis is as four to one, and ophthalmia is as two to one. 

Gunshot casualties naturally fluctuate according to what 
is going on at the front. Veterinary surgeons do indeed owe 
much to the experience war has brought them. Especially 
i; this so of those who, day after day, have been engaged in the 
operating theatres searching for and extracting the cruel jagged 

shellsplinters, 
shrapnel 
bul bets 
and bomb 
. : splinters, and 
La ma ny 
different ways 
bringing relief 
to the poo1 
suffering crea- 
tures. ‘heirs 
has, indeed, 
been humane 
and splendid 
work, for by 
their skill and 
knowledge 
they have 
saved the 
lives of thou- 
sands. that 
would have 
been doomed 
in days gone 
by, when 
surgery Was 
nothing like 
as advanced 
as it is to-day. 
Then, too, 
their opera 
have 
been assisted 
by the aseptic methods of sterilisation of wounds and instruments 
in place of the antiseptic methods once favoured. One officer I 
know is very proud of twenty-three pieces of shrapnel of all sizes 
which he extracted from one horse. That same horse was in due 
time restored to active service. When I think of the great eg 
being done by the Veterinary Service, of the immense strides 
has made forward in researc h, surgery and the study of disease, my 
wonder is that the authorities have not established schools on the 
spot for training of those who must one day fill the ranks. The 
opportunity is unique. Certainly every veterin: iry surgeon in the 
United Kingdom who is fit for service abroad should, for his own 
sake as w i as his country’s, have a period of service in France. 

In a concluding article I propose entering into more 
detail as regards the veterinary hospitals and the various 
ways in which animals which are of no further use for war are 
disposed of. A. SIDNEY GALTREY. 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


The Miracle of Saint Anthony, by Maurice Maeterlinck; translated 
by Alexander Teixeira de Mattos. (Methuen.) 
HE appearance of this book opens the way to a new 
study of the most famous Belgian literary man of 
his time. It is described by the publishers as ‘a 
work of humour and the author’s only effort in that 
direction.” Most of us knew something about it 
before the present publication. It was written ten or a dozen 
years ago, and has frequently been discussed and talked about. 
But, save that it was printed in a German translation as a 
two-act play a few years before the war, it has never been 
made public property, at any rate, in its present one-act 
form. Where is M. Maeterlinck’s place among humorists ? 
Certainly his laughter is not of that kind with which Shake- 
speare invested Falstaff. It is not of the kindly, cynical 
brand of which the author of ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ Lesage, Fielding, 
Swift and Sterne, each in his own way, were masters. Far 
less is it allied to the genial laughter of Scott. It does 
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partake, however, of the spirit of Molicre. But it lacks the 
absolute fun for fun’s sake of that master of comedy. In 
this play, like Moliére, he chastises the follies of his time, but 
it is with scorpions, not with a whip. Saint Anthony appe ars 
at the entrance hall of a large old-fashioned house where 
he meets Virginie, an old servant whom he describes later 
on when he bestows his blessing on her, ‘ for you are good, 
simple of heart and mind, faultless, fearless, guileless.”” He 
might have added that she had a delightful familiarity, 
ushering him in with an injunction, ‘‘ wipe your feet on the 
mat,” and afterwards when she knew him to be a saint, 
set him to use a broom and help generally in her cleaning. 
But her heart is really of gold. The mistress of the house 
has just died and left her three thousand three hundred francs, 
a consideration that she cannot banish from her mind when the 
Saint calmly proposes to raise the old lady from the dead. 
But though she hesitate s, the goodness of her heart prevails, 
and after. reflection, “well, thes, bring her back to life all 
the same”’ is her de cision. Here the stage direction says, 
“the Saint’s halo lights up and shines,” upon which the old 
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servant asks why “ does that lantern thing light up ?”’ Then 
the Saint comes in contact with the master of the house who, on 
hearing that his visitor has come to raise ‘* your aunt from the 
dead,” immediately concludes that he is drunk and ofiers 
him a trifle to go away, but the Saint persists in his intention, 
and after some reflection Gustave calls his flunkey, Joseph, 
who appears in the doorway with a large steaming dish in 
his hands and tells him “ give the dish to Virginie, and turn 
this drunken fellow out of doors. And be quick about it.”’ 
Joseph undertakes the task gladly, “ turning up his sleeves 
and spitting in his hands. He grasps Saint Anthony firmly 
with the intention of flinging him into the street,”’ but lo and 
behold! the Saint stands rooted to the spot, and even when 
Gustave comes to help, remains immovable. A third character 
now enters, Achille, and on hearing what is the matter advises : 
“Kick him out and have done with it. I don’t see why our 
good luncheon should be spoilt for. the sake of a dirty 
drunkard.” Cther guests follow. Among them is the 
Rector, to whom Achille appeals. The Rector: ‘ (Jn an 
unciucusly paternal tone) Great Saint Anthony, your humble 
servant bids you welcome to this world, which you have 
deigned to honour with your celestial presence. What does 
your Holiness wish? Saint Anthony: To raise Mademoiselle 
Hortense from the dead. The Kector: It’s true that she’s 
dead, poor lady! Well, the miracle should present no difficulty 
to the greatest of our saints. The dear departed had a par- 
ticular devotion to you. I will take you to her, if your 
Holiness will be good enough to come with me. (He goes 
to the street-docr and beckons to Saint Anthony.) This way, 
please.” Needless to say, the device fails, whereupon the 
Doctor is called to the rescue and“ (Appears with his mouth 
full and his napkin tucked under his chin.) What's up? 
Is he mad? Is he ill? (Locking the Saint over.) Why, 
it’s a beggar! I’m no use in his case. Well, my friend, are 
things going badly? Is there something we want?” The 
Doctor examines him by word of mouth and by touch, and 
comes to the conclusion that he is a madman, or rather a 
feeble-minded and harmless monomaniac. But the Saint 
persists in his intention to raise the old lady from the dead, 
and eventually overcomes opposition so far as to succeed 
in his purpose. She is not at all grateful. Her first pro- 
ceeding is to make a very shrill protest against her friends 
and relatives for allowing ‘a bare-footed tramp into my 
drawing-room ?’’—one who has dirtied ali the carpets. 
She is going on with her tirade when Saint Anthony raises his 
hand imperiously and commands silence. At this she stops 
suddenly in the middle of a sentence and sits up open-imouthed, 
unable to utter a sound. Now they would fain heap gilts on 
the Saint, but he retuses all that they have to offer, even the 
suggestion that Virginie should take him down to the kitchen 
and feed him well with the dishes from the banquet. But 
their kindness is turned to something very difierent. The 
erstwhile corpse sits up in her bed and grins as if she would 
speak, and the Saint explains that she must remain dumb 
tc the end ot her days because she has beheld mysteries 
which she may not reveal. Naturally, they think it an ill 
turn to bring a woman to life and leave her in this dead and 
alive condition. So they send for a sergeant of police and a 
policeman, who eject the Saint apparently without niuch 
difficulty. The aunt meanwhile dies. The Saint is turned 
out in a storm, barefoot and ill clothed, and the play ends 
With Gustave’s comment: “ After all, we were a little unkind 
to the poor beggar. H{ you come to think of it, he really 
did us no harm!” Thus the man of the world, the clergy- 
man and the doctor, representing three types of knowledge 
and activity, when confronted with the supernatural, show 
as little faith as did those who mocked and crucified the 
lounder of the Creed. To call this trenchant satire humour 
is almost an abuse of the term. Into the little play M. 
Maeterlinck has packed as much thought as he has done into 
any of those of its predecessors which are countea his 
masterpieces. 


FROM A MIDLAND RECTORY. 


Under One Roof: A Family Record, by Mary Cholmondeley. (John 
Murray, 4s. 6d 
MISS CHOLMONDELEY’S sketch of her family life in Hodnet Rectory 
almost makes us wish that she had vielded to a temptation to work her materi: 
into fiction. There is nothing in her novels, very little in any novel, equal 
to the delightful sketches of her father and mother. The former was a clergy- 
man of the old school, the school typified by George Eliot’s Mr. Irwine in 
* Adam Bede.” They stand out like portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
About the middle of last century England owed much to men like him. He 
had little of the fuss and eternal running about characteristic of those who 
succeeded his generation, but he was a notable figure, tolerant, kindly and in- 
spired. It was characteristic that he retained through life the friendship 
ot those Nonconformists with whom he had been at school. “* Excell nt, 
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kindly, God-iearing men ” they were, says his daughter. They, in their turn, 
remained his faithful allies, even so far as shutting up their chapels and flocking 
to church when there was a special service in it. The chapels all sent con- 
tributions when the Parish Church was restored, and the smallest, the poorest 
of the poor accompanied a donation of six shillings with their ‘‘ dear love to 
Mr. Cholmondeley.” Of his charitableness there was no end. When a rich 
man who had been his lifelong friend meanly tried to take advantage of a 
hitch in a legal document to evade paying certain moneys which were due from 
him, Mr.Cholmondeley’s affection was never even clouded, although he owned it 
was “ strange of ,” and then forgot the sinister incident altogether. His 
features are traced with a faithful and delicate hand, so that in the end we see 
him as his daughter saw him in his last years, white-haired, feeble and dignified. 
It is curious and looks almost like a contradiction that he lived on such easy 
terms with his choir and other villagers, while it is told of his mother that 
“it was impossible for her to travel in a railway carriage, as she might find 
herself sitting opposite someone with whom she was not acquainted.””’ And 
so when she had to make a journey she hired a truck, caused her chariot to be 
placed in it and took her seat therein with her four sons, in the blue coats 
and long white duck trousers worn at the time. Not less striking is the sketch 
of Mrs. Cholmondeley, who was the daughter of Colonel Beaumont, and sister 
of the late H. F. Beaumont, M.P., of Whitley Beaumont. Nature had not 
designed her to be a wife of a country clergyman. ‘‘ Political life and a wide 
social sphere would have been sympathetic to her,’’ but she made up for it 
by a very high sense of duty. She desired no luxuries and despised those 
who regarded them as important. Says her daughter, ‘the underclothing 
which she arranged for us was the same as the very poor wear.” At her 





death some of her trousseau things were found untouched, “‘ fine cobwebs 
of handkerchiefs beautifully embroidered.” She was the stuff out of which 
the most astute Puritans have been made. Nevertheless, she had a love of 
knowledge that was hereditary. Her grandfather was Sir George Cayley, 
who made a flying machine one hundred years before the general interest 
in flight began. She herself ‘‘ was deeply interested in books on hydraulics, 
astronomy, anything that had a law behind it.” ‘‘ Ninny,’’ the beloved nurse, 
fits in with the family. No great effort of imagination is needed to recreate 
her character from a single sentence: ‘“‘ how often I have seen her, with a 
print sun-bonnet rakishly cocked on her head, flying out with an armful of 
blankets, and arranging them to dry in a long line on our garden fence in front 
of the drawing-room windows.” Hester, the sister in whose memory the book 
was written, died at twenty-two, and of the short period of her life a con- 
siderable time was spent as an invalid. She was an untiring writer, but the 
examples of her work printed show only promise: she died before her talents 
had arrived at maturity. A single verse, printed as a motto to one of the 
chapters of ‘‘ Diana Tempest,” gives some inkling of what might have been 
expected from her had she lived : 
Still, as of old, 
Man by himself is priced. 
For thirty pieces Judas sold 
Himself, not Christ. 

The book ends with an epitaph that gives her life in petto: 

A little candle, feeble, blown about 

By all life’s winds of care, and gusts of doubt, 

Flickered and swerved a time, and then went out. 
Those of us who have long taken pleasure in Miss Cholmondeley’s exquisite 
craftsmanship will prize this fine sketch of country life in the Midlands and 
place it in the bookcase beside the best of her novels. 


Last Songs, by Francis Ledwidge. (Herbert Jenkins, 3s. 6d.) 

LORD DUNSANY has written a beautiful preface to a beautiful little book. 
His lament is that Francis Ledwidge ‘‘ has gone down in that vast maelstrom 
into which poets do well to adventure and from which their country might 
perhaps be wise to withhold them, but that is our country’s affair.”” The 
charm of the little volume lies in the evidence it affords that amid the excite- 
ment of warfare the poet’s quiet and still mind was ever returning to the 
scenes of home. The military note is almost absent, but when it comes it 
shows that this surely the gentlest of poets had a man’s spirit : 


“It is too late now to retrieve 
A fallen dream, too late to grieve 
A neme unmade, but not too late 
To thank the gods for what is great ; 
A keen-2dged sword, a soldier’s heart, 
Is greater than a poet’s art. 
And greater than a poet’s fame 
A little grave that has no name.” 


For the most part he seems even on the battlefield to have had his mind 
occupied with the beautiful Irish skies, the birds, faeries and folk-lore of home. 
Probably the lines headed ‘In France” accurately indicate this temper 
of mind : 
** Whatever way I turn I find 

The path is old unto me still. 

The hills of home are in my mind, 

And there I wander as I will.” 


His ‘** Hymn to Pan” was written on March 11th of last year, but recreates 
the atmosphere of his home : 
‘*“He knows the safe ways and unsafe 
And he will lead the lambs to fold, 
Gathering them with his merry pipe, 
The gentle and the overbold.” 


One might go on quoting, but the result could only be to enforce this im- 
pression, that of a true and original poet dreaming dreams and nursing visions, 
living in a world entirely his own, in surroundings utterly foreign to his nature 
which he had encountered only from a pure sense of duty. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


CORN AND HAY GROWN TOGETHER. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘“‘ Country LIFE.”’} 
S1r,—My attention has been recently directed to an account in the public 
Press of what is supposed to be a new system of corn growing. I thought 
on first reading the article that it was a garbled version of my new system 
of corn growing, but was informed later that such was probably not the case. 
In my system, true enough, corn is sown in grassland in summer or autumn, 
but the grassland is first ploughed, then the crop is grazed in autumn, again 
in the following spring, and then allowed to ripen as a corn crop. Of course, 
the chief advantage of this system is that the labour of cultivating and sowing 
is distributed over a longer period than in the ordinary system, and since, 
by methods fully described in my book, ‘‘ Farming on Factory Lines,” the 
period of ripening of the different sowings can be varied, we get an even dis- 
tribution of labour in the harvesting of the crops, and, what is equally im- 
portant, an equal distribution of harvesting risks. So far, I have not suc- 
ceeded in growing a crop of hay and corn in the sam2 year from the same land, 
but at our own farms, and in the demonstration farms in connection with 
my University, I have some experiments in operation at present by means 
of which I hope to attain the object referred to above. Briefly, the corn 
sown last summer, grazed in autumn, is to be cut as a hay crop about mid- 
May (at present the crop is about 2}ft. high) and then, by methods which 
I need not here describe, ‘‘ induced ’”’ to yield a corn crop, of course, without 
re-sowing.—S. WuBBERLEY, N.D.A., N.D.D., Agricultural Department, 
Queen’s University, Belfast. 
THE HOPE OF IMMORTALITY. 
{To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country LiFE.’’} 

Sir,—Country Lire is, thank goodness, not a ‘religious’? newspaper, 
but immortality intercsts us all, especially in these sad times. As Mr. Edward 
Lewis points out in your issue of April 20th, it is dangerous to appeal to great 
names. But ‘ Cuique in sua arte credendum cst.” The opinion of experts 
is worth something, and the expert is not necessarily a great man, but one 
who has made a special study of the subject in question. I am constantly 
struck by the number of writers who ignore the evidence of the New Testament. 
The whole fabric of Christianity was Taised on the hope of immortality. 
St. Paul staked everything on the fact of Christ’s survival of death. Yet his 
evidence and that of the Four Gospels seems to count for nothing with many 
thinkers, including some reviewers. The average parson may be ‘ extremely 
conservative and conventional,’’ but ‘* an intelligent student from Oxford 
or Cambridge ”’ is not usually a good authority on the creeds and dogmas 
of the Church, or on Higher Criticism. Hume is said to have confessed 
that he had ** never read the New Testament with attention.” I often wonder 
how many other sceptics and agnostics have ‘‘read the New Testament 
with attention.”—T. F. Royps, B.D. 


’ 


BUTTERMILK CHEESE. 
{To THE Epitor or ‘ Country LiFE.”’! 
Sir,—I have been experimenting to find the simplest way to make buttcr- 
milk checse successfully, and the following way secms as good as any: leave 





APOLLO. 
Lately tn the Collection of Sir Ecward Poynter, P.R.A. 


the buttermilk (which must not be salted) to stand for a day and add to it 
skim or new milk if desired. Put it on the range, covered by a cloth. At a 
temperature of about roodeg. (Fahrenheit) it will curdle. Hang up the curd 
to drain in fine cloths, not more than two quarts in a cloth. After about 
twelve hours the curd should be scraped together, salted and well mixed up 
It is then fit to be put into cheese cloths (butter muslin) and folded care- 
fully to make a nice size cheese, and left a further twelve hours with a 
weight on a plate, or any flat surface, to press any further whey out.—H. G. 
A DURER DRAWING WANTED FOR THE NATION. 
[To THE EpiTor oF ‘* CountrY LIFE.” 

Sir,—The gem of Sir Edward Poynter's choice collection of drawings by the 
old masters, recently sold by Messrs. Sotheby for a total sum of £12,000 
was the ‘* Apollo,” by Diirer, a pen and ink drawing dating from an early 
period in the master’s career, probably about 1503-4. One of the finest 
Diirer drawings that still remain in private ownership, the ‘ Apollo” attracts 
the artist by the beautiful pose of the figure and the lightness and purity 
of the line, as much as it interests the student by reason of its intimate con- 
nection with a group of other studies which are finally summed up in the 
‘* Adam and Eve” engraving of 1504. Founded itself on one of the most 
celebrated of antique statues, the Apollo Belvedere, the Poynter ‘ Apollo” 
served Diirer as a preliminary study for the much more elaborate drawing 
a design for a projected but abandoned engraving, which has been one ot 
the treasures of the British Muscum since its foundation in the eighteerth 
century. Here Apollo is accompanied by Diana, as goddess of the moon, 
who is kept subordinate, however, to the more brilliant deity, and raises her 
arm as if to screen her face from his radiance. It is my earnest desire, as a 
lover of Diirer and the person now chiefly responsible for promoting the 
interests of the Print Room, to see these two splendid drawings united under 
one roof, and to save the first from any chance of finding its way after the 
war to Germany, where I feel sure it would be no less eagerly covetcd 
by the authorities of the Berlin Museum. One stage of the battle is won ; 
for the next nothing but money is needed. The purchaser of the drawing 
at the Poynter sale has most kindly consented to hold it at the disposal of 
the British Museum until June 15th, and if the sum neccssary for the purchase 
can be raised by subscription before that date, the drawing will belong to 
England for ever. The price, £1,650, is a high one ; but, even in these days of 
increased taxation and numerous calls for voluntary gifts and self-denial, 
I feel that we should not quite forget the claims of art, looking forward to 
a time when the nation’s pictures and drawings will cmerge in all the greater 
splendour from their retreat, and be valued all the more for the long time 
that we have been deprived of the sight of them. It is hoped that tle 
‘** Apollo” drawing, the first of the two represented in the pair of illustrations, 
may be presented to the British Museum through the agency of the National 
Art-Collections Fund, and any readers of Country LiFE who may be disposed 
to aid in achieving this end should seid their contributions or promises of 
help either to the Hon. Secretaries, National Art-Collections Fund, Queen 
Anne’s Chambers, Tothill Street, S.W.1, or to the Keeper of Prints and 
Drawings, British Museum —CAMPBELL Dopason. 





APOLLO AND DIANA. 
British Museum, from the Sloane Collection. 
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THE SEVEN WHISTLERS. 

[To THE Epitor oF ‘* Country LiFe.”’] 
Sir,— G. J.” wishes some information about the omen of the ‘* Seven 
Whistlers.” In Derbyshire tnese are better known as ‘* Gabriel Hounds ” 
or “Gabble Retchet,” and to hear them at night signifies that Death is 
either passing by or that someone living near will be stricken down. It 
is a much dreaded and fearful sound when heard on a winter’s night, and 
I must confess that I have snuggled down in bed on hearing the sound, 
which is made by the flight of wild geese when passing from one sheet of 
water to another. The Derbyshire superstition is that the sounds are caused 
by a ghostly pack of hounds which with their master are doomed for ever 
to hunt by night in the hunting season for the crime of hunting on a Sunday, 
and for driving their quarry headlong into a church while service was going 
on, pack, borseman and all following, the latter flaunting and cracking his 
whip at the officiating priest. The scene is laid somewhere in Derbyshire, and 
the master of hounds was a wicked, dare-devil squire in times long ago ; but 
no locality is given. The tale was widely believed seventy years ago, and 
the cries of the geese were dreaded by all.—DERBYSHIRE. 


CAPTAIN BALL’S ALLOTMENT IN FRANCE. 
[To THE Epiror oF “ COUNTRY Lire.”’| 

Sir,—The enclosed photographs are, I know, scarcely up t® the standard 
of COUNTRY 
LiFe, but 
their subject 
such 
interest that 
they 
perhaps merit 
inclusion in 
vour ‘‘ Corres- 


is of 


may 


” 


pondence 
columns on 
that account. 
—W. A. B. 
A WORD TO 
PLACE— 
* TANSIL.” 
THe Epiror, 
S1r,—The 
word “tansil”’ 





CAPTAT) 





BALL IN HIS 





THE AIRMAN’S GARDEN. 
is quite common in the dialect speech of Derbyshire, and, as “* M.D.” 
suggests, it means to “tan your hide” or give a child a beating. I 


have heard it hundreds of times, but what exactly the terminal “ sil”’ 
means, unless it is to hold while the tanning is performed, I do not 
know. The word “ bensel”’ is also used in precisely the same way and 
has the same meaning. . 
means to hold or to handle. 


who come to your door with the request, 


It is somewhat akin to the word “ hansel,’’ which 

The latter is in constant use by gipsy women 
‘** Please hansel me, my lady,” 
when asking you to buy of their miscellaneous wares.—THoMmas RATCLIFFE. 
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A TAME HARE. 
{To THE EpirTor.] 


S1r,—I_ enclose 
some photographs 
of a tame hare 


that may be of 
interest to some of 
your readers. The 
hare is a mountain 
one, and _ was 
caught on the hills 
near Moffat when 
about a week old. 
I have had him 
nearly five years. 
He is extraordin- 
arily tame, and fol- 
lows me about the 





garden like a dog 
and allows me to 
pick him up inmy FF HAVING J 
arms whenever I 
want to catch him. 
I did not know that 
hares or rabbits 


ROLL IN THE SUNSHINE. 


would drink water, 
but this hare loves 
a drink, as can 
be seen from 
the photographs. 
—ALICE HOPE 
JOHNSTONE. 


WAYS OF 
SCA RING 
BIRDS. 

[To tHE EpIToR.] 
Srr,—Of the many 
devices seen this 
spring for scaring 
birds away from 
seed beds, the few 
I am about to 
mention are so 
very simple and, 
withal, so very 
effective that I pass on the suggestions in the hope that they may prove 
helpful to others. The first requires only two sticks, a few white feathers 
and a piece of string. A long stake is driven into the ground. A slender 
cane is tied near the bottom of the stake and supported by a string at the 
top. The cane with its bunch of white feathers is so tied that it is free to 
swing right round, and the least breeze will keep it going. The next method 
is similar. An inferior turnip or potato is suspended on a string from a bent 
stick. White feathers are stuck into the potato. Every puff of wind will 
twirl it round and so keep the birds off. The third device comes from a 
very observant naturalist, and it would be interesting to know if his theory 
is right. Suspend a length of crimson worsted along the rows of peas, etc., 
fastened to a small stake at either end, and no bird, it is said, will venture 
near. The colour is the point—the birds dislike it. It is well known that 
black cotton placed criss-cross over the rows will keep birds away, while they 
will dodge in and out among white cotton with impunity ; but this is doubtless 
because white cotton is conspicuous, whereas black cotton is not readily 
discovered near the ground, and the birds, tearing a trap, are scared away. 
But can it be true that birds will not venture near to the red worsted? I 

must try it—WAYLAND. 





HE DRINKS FROM THE WATERING CAN. 


NATURE AS DRAUGHTSMAN. 


{To tHE Epitor oF ‘*‘ Country LIFe.’’} 

S1tr,—I enclose a photograph of a plank of wood which had been stowed 
away for some years in a garden shed and covered with leaves. The effect 
of the impression left by them, I think, makes quite a picture. Even if you 
thought it worth while to reproduce in your paper, I fear the photograph 
would take up too much space.—H. M. Acar. 





A PICTURE DRAWN BY FALLEN LEAVES: 


MISTS IN A FAERY WOOD. 
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